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IBSTBICT , 

two variables tliat lay affect speech criticism tiere 
studied: the vsex of 'the speaker and the rater's attitude of sexism. 
An ancillary - study concerning the effect of the sex of the teacher 
vas also uAde^irtaken. The study included the develcpment of an 
instruaent to' Measure sexism ^ which revealed some of the effects of 
sex and sexism on the criticism of classroom speeches. Sexist speech 
teatfhers ve re classified as those vho perceived maximum differences 
between persons biased on sex roles. Four male and four female 
teachers who perc^eived maximum differences between male and female 
sex roles and fpur male and four female tee^^chers who perceived 
minimal differeiices cooperated in the study, Ihe results indicart^ 
that in speech critiques, sexist speech teachers wrote a / 
significantly smaller number of comments than did nonsexist teS^e^iers, 
It was ajsc noted that male students received a significantly Icwer 
proportion of positive comments than did fermale students from both 
sexist and nonsexist teachers. : (BKB) 
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%U THE CRITICISM OF CLASSROOM SPEECHES 



i * This article Includes a systematic exaiftlnatlon of two 
variables that may afflct speech crltj-clsm: t?he sex* of the ^ 
speaker and 1:he rater's attitude of sexism/ An ancillary 
finding conceimlng the effect of the sex of the teacher .Is 
also reported. The study Included the (development of 'an . 
Instrument to measure sexism which revealed iSome of the ef - 
fects of 6^x and sexism .op' the c^^ltlclsm of clasagroom speeches 
Sexist speech teachers were classified as' those who per - 
celved maximum differences between persons based on sex 
roles. In speech critiques , these' teachers* wrote a slgnlfl - 
cantly smaller nxamber of 'coipments than did nonsexlst teachers . 

Male students irecelvisd a significantly lower proportion of 

■ ■ ' ■ • *■».■■ 

positive comments than did female students . 



_^_e_jciriticl~sm-^f— c^^^^^ ape*eche3 is Centura;! ^ to the 



effectl^6 teaching of speech. " Communicatloii' educators recog- 

nlze the Importance -of criticism in pedagogy and. ♦communica- 

' • . ' ^ \ . ..' 

ti6n research evidences the key roJLe played ^by criticism. 
Recent/ Invelstigatlons have considearied t^e fating errbrs that 
appear to occur in speedh criticism.^ The^^jj^aits of the • . 
rater or critic and the characteristics ^of tlfe student; or ^ / 
speaker are among the factors which seem . to account for 



! .- .•• . 2,,- , ■„ . 

A > 

rating errors. Three variable's that may affect speech 
criticism are th# sex of the rater, the sex of the^^speaker , 
and f he rater's predisposition on sexism. A systematic 




examination of these variables provides the teacher and the ' 

f ' * / ■ . . . ' \^ \ ^ 

^researcher with more precise knowledge about the process of 

rf - ■ » ■ ■ ■ ■ . - ^ ♦ ■ 

speech critii^ism. - _ , 

' Sex of thiiB rater. Educational fesg^atch on fthe role of 

^ ' ' ' • • ' 

, the f teacher 's s6x h^a not provided coiififcis tent finding's . 

V ' ■ ' . ^ • • * 

Newton, for eicai^ple, reported that <^omen gave higher grades . 

^ 5 " ^ - ■ ' ■ : * ^ . 

than did men, but Hart and Olandef showed that men were — ^ 

•- i. ■ " ^ 

more lenient than women" in grading behavior .V Social re- 

' * ' ' ' ^ ■ • .' ^ 

seareh hasx similarly investigated' the implications of the ^ , 

expet'imenter ' s sex^with equally-^ conflicting results. Binder, 

McCoTinell, and Sjoholm, for instance,* report that female 

experimenters achieve better results, while 3arason ^nd 

^Harmatz demonstrate that males are more successfxxL, and ' , 

" Ferguson and -Biass^cpuld Jf 

betweeh male and female experimenters; 

A„ Studies in* speech commuhication classrooms.'alsb >'pro- 

rvrde inconsistent -result s .Bryan arid Wilke found that men / - 

^ 10 
an^l women 'were about equally lenietit ^as evaluatprs,. but 

Pfister, and Bock, Powell, .kitchens, and Flavin demon- % 



. .strated that,^omen tended to be more lenient than men^s^ 
^ eva^uAtorsl' Moreove* Haimlan" showed that femalfe evaluator^^ 
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- ethQflL ^Qf -apeak erfl m9re leniently than di d male 

13 * 
evaluators,, Sikkink found that women rated persuasive 

speeches higher for persuasiveness than 'did men, and 

Sprague showed that female teachers wrofe significantly 

more delivery comments, positive comments, and^personal 

comments than did male tefachers.^^ The effect of the sejc 

of the rater oh speech criticism has not beeji consistent 

rfqr, conclusive. ^ ■■ \ . . . . 

Sex of the speaker . The /sex of the speaker may account 

for differential evaluatj^oi/. The field of educa,tipn pro- 

vides a, .sizable body of literature which fpcuses 6n .the sex 

of the* student. These studied demonstrate differentia^. 

treatment ojp students ba^d on sex tn the area:s, pf jgfading . 

.and interaction, but suggest th^^t other reLevanfe variables 

must be taken into" consideration . L6baugh found that girls 

had a significantly higher grade point average than boys , _ 

but girls consistently rater Xow^ on^ achievement tests. 

•>. ■ ■■ . ^ >- ^ 

Swenrfon found that, over a nine year period, girls out- 

numbered bpys in a 'National Honor Society, even, thoagli^^ 



there was no substantistl difference in their intelligijice .^^ 
Shinnerer found that^^ boys had' mor^ failures at^he secondary; 
school level and that girls had,a consistent' and substantial 
advantage over boys in obtaining honor* ranks . He concluded 
that differential grading behavior which resulted in bverV 
rating of girls and underrating of boys was, responsible .^.^ 
Carter Jield intel^^llgence constant and" found that boys were 

y' . ■ ■ ■ . ■■- " -•■ " - . 

assigned lower grades than girls , regardless of whether, the 



teacher was m a le o r fe male. 



19 • # 



Three studies fpdiid that teacher disapproval ocburred 

X ' 20 ' . 

more frequently wl^tKvbpys than with girls/ Similarly, two 

studies 'detelnnWied that teachers are more likely to use a 

harsh or an^y ^tone than a t:onversational tone when criti- 

r 21 ' * • 

cizing boys. -Davis and Slobodian -did not find that female 

/ ' ^ 

teachersr' discriminated against male students, but they diii 
concl)«ie that boys exhibited more problem behavior than do 
girj/s. Jackson, Silberman, and Wolfson analyzed tape 
recordings of teachers discussing their students and foilind 
:hat boys received more signs of personal involvement and 

/ their descriptions contained nfore negatively toned state- 

/ 23 ' ' ^ 

ments than did those of girls. . Similarly, Brophy and Good t^\>i 



found that teacher disapproval and teacher approval occurs ^i^^ 
more of ten withr* boysr- than with girls and that there was a • ' '.^i^y 
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tendency toward greater involvement by boys in more student- 

' . ' 24 . ' ^' 

teacher contacts of all types than girls Two later 

stu^i'^s showed thatf' student behavior rather than student 

■ ■ t ^ 25 

sex might be responsible for the differential treatment . 

' ; Most recetKly, Good, Sikes, and Btophy found no evi- 
dence to suppp-rt the notion that teachers favor students 
of their Qwn sex nor that female teachers are bij^sed against 

■ . ■ !^ - C . ' 

/male students. Their data support, instead, the conclusion 
' that male and female teachers ^treat male and female studients 
similarly. While teachers do no\^ treat -^male and female stu- 
dents the same way, male teachers appear to exhibit' the same 
behavior toward each sex that earlier studies showed to 



- 5,-. ■ 
epcist for fefiiatte teachers. Differences by studient ' s sex* 
included the finding that boys were more active and inter- 
acted more frequently with teachers, that boys were asked • ' 
more process questions while girls were asked more product 
and choice questions, that even though ^fr Is received fewer; 
contacts from' teacl^^s proportionally more of them were 
positive. High achieving male students received the most 
•favorable teacher treatment whi lef 1 ow achieving mal^ stu-' 
dents received the least favorable treatment. This study 
contradicts ,' .to some extent, the earlier findings that boys 
receive inferior treatment from teachers and suggests, in-^ 
i3tead, thar earlier results were due ko^lack of categoriza- 
tion within each sex./*" ' . * 

Researchers considering the speaker's sex in classroom 
criticism have drawn three separate conclusions: (I) female 
students receive more, positive comments' than do maid students 
when grades are held constant ' • <2) women, tend to grade 
men higher than women and {fy men tend to grade women 

highly than men.^^ Male and female students may be receiving 

■ - . ..... - . . ■ . . . ■ 'I . ' ' 

^differential evaluation as a ft^ction pf their sex or as a' - 

function of different behavior. \ ^ 

The conclusions that have ^been drawn -concerning the 



f ' effect qf the sex of the teacher, or rater, on grading^ and 
'* ' ■ . . ' ■ • * 

evaluation are unstable. The research focusing on the sex ^ 

^ of the student, or speaker, have generally?' demerns treated 

" T:hat women raceiveVpreferential treatment over men, 'but 

^ recent studies suggest that this discrimination niay^be due 
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student behavior rather than student sex. Interactions 
between the sex of the peacher and the eex of the student" 
further .confound the probletm. % ' 

Personality traits, attitudes/ and predispositions of 
the evaluator also seem to affect evaluation, Bostrom 

demonstrated that rigid evaluators tended to rate speakers 

' * 30 

lower than did persons who were non-rigid, and Bock showed 

that people who are difficult to persuade rated speakers 

• 31 

lower than did raters who were easy to* persuade. Rigidity 
and persuasibility are among >the evaluators' characterist;ics 
which may affect the speech evaluation process. 

Another p'iredisposition which may affect speech criticism 
is a person's sexism--that is ^ the extent to which a person 
believes that typica^'l behaviors and "specific disposition's 
exist which are appropriate for each of the sexes. Sexism 
may be viewed as one form of dogmatism and may represent ; 
.rigidity in the rater. Sexism may also^ account for the disf- 
crepancy in the findings on the effect of the sex of the 
teacher , on criticism or may provide further explahation for 
the- differential treatment of male and female students in 

" ..V 

w . .f, ■' • . 

the speech communication classrpom, 

STATEMENt OF PURPOSE, .RESEARCH QUESTIONS, AND HYPOTHESES* 



In oftier to, add additional knowledge to the information 

already available, the purpose of this study was to determine, 

the effects of sexism of the rater and the sex of the speaker 
.* . ^ ' - ' .' " 

otv-speech', criticism. The study consisted of two stages. 



o — - m- • ■ -1— ^ — 
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^ V . - . . . 

Fir$t, an ins trxunent was created to give ameasure of sexism. 



The def inition of sexism A given abov<|||, was operatlonalized as 
follows : ^ 



A Dersdn is not necessarily considered sexist, 

1) If (s)he recognized and identified biological , differences 

between the sexes; for exaniple, ''Men and women have dif- 

• . • • . « ' -~ 

ferent genitalia." 

. 2) If (s)he recognized and identified descriptive differences 

between the sexes; for example, ''Men are more successful 

at high jumping than are women ^ / 

3) If (s)he recognized and,' identified historical differences 
• . " ■ ■ ■ , ^- .■ ■' • . 

between the sexes;, for example, "The tei^most. outstanding 

Presidents of the United States have been men. " 

^ A perspn is recognized as sexist, ' 

, 1) If (s)he maiatained that one sex should be restricted 

from certain roles , occupations , lifestyles*, or 'Oppositions , 
not as a function of> the biological, descriptive, or his- 
torical differences between the two isexes, but as a result 

: " of a stereotyped perception of appropriate behavior for 

that Sex; fo,r' example, "No woman could be a good President^ 
of the United States." . . \ 

2) If (s.)he maintained that certain characteristics, other 

than biological^ descriptive,, and hi.storical dif f erences , 

**\_ • ' ■ • * ' 

^ are unique to. one sex; for example, "Women are always so 

... ' • ' 

emotional I ','• ^ . / 

The question to be answered dn the first stage of the 
research was.; How sexist is th:i^ individual? In the second stage 
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* the^uestion td be answered j/fjs : What is the relationship 

between an individual's sexism or nonsexism, the s^x of »the 

• # 

student he or she is ct^itiquing, and his or her written 
critique behavior? To answer that question, the following 
research hypotheses 'were tes.ted: ' 

Hj^ Teachers who perceive minimum differences' in sex' 

' * / ■ • 

roles will criticize qlassroom. speeches in a significantly 
different manner than will teachers who perceive maximum 
differences in sex roles* - 

H2 The classroom ''speeches of male students will be 

\ ' ^ ' 

\ criticized, in a lAanner that is significantly different 

from the manner in which th^ classroom speeches of female 

. ■ . ( ■ 

students are criticized. * ^ ^ 

• V The sex of the student and the teacher's attitude 

will interact to affect significantly the criticism of 

classroom speeches. 

- ■ ' /• ^ • ■ ^ 

The effect of the teacher's sex was not hypothesized 

since the findings pn this variable are unstable. In addition, 

m '■ ' ' ' " 

the interactions between the teacher's sex and the student's 

sex; ann the teacher's sex. and the teacher's attitude; and 

the teacher's sex, student's sex, and the teacher's attitude 

were not hypothesized because of the lack of any clear or ^ 

con^ist-ent conclui^^is. However, the delsign- of the 'study 

provides data conclroing this main effect and .these inter- 

. actions and incl-udes these ancillary ^ndings 

V ' ,//• • ' ■ 
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~ ; HETHOD r~- 

Development of the Instrument - » 

•The first step in this study was to develop an instrument 
• to measure- an individualize nerceptions of the differences bet- 
ween the sex roles. No existing ipstrupent could be found. 
Most standard sex role instruments, like the Bem Se?c-Role 
InventoVy, measure an indivicjual's description of his o# her 
own sex role rather than his or her perception of differences 
and. siflailarities in men and'women, in general, "Beginning 
with the definition of s-exual Stereotypes, three hundred and 
sixty-six items wettre generated. These items fell roughly 
into four categories: 1) the ^ppjpopri a teness of various 
occupations or professions, 2) the use. of adjectives as 
descriptors, 3) the cultural or- biological explanation for 
certain perceived differences, and 4^ attitudes on, iss\ies v 

relating tp the topic of sexism. [ 

Within the first category, 105 different occupations were 

identified. Some were bei^lieved, jl priori , to be distinctively 
male professions; some were- thought to be associated with fe- 
males;' ahd others were selected without a sexual preference. 
The second category explored the possibility of identifying 
pertain' descriptors as ''female" or ''male,!' and was constructed 
uaing one hundred thirty-eight words from the semantic dif- 
ferential to identify ce^rtain words as '•feminine'' or "mascu- 
line."-^^ The third category was a resiilt of "explanations" 
given in psychological literature for the real oji imputed 

u 
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* 3 3 

dlfftr«nc0« between lUles and femalea. Seventy itema were 

generated. The final category included £ort)r-rour itcma 

typical to an attitude survey. These items were prompted 

by such sources as contemporary commentators oh the women's 

n V 
35 
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movement and on wcJmen and recent research in psychology 



and sociology. 

. This thrcJe hundred and sixty-six item, four-part insDru- 
ment was administered to two groups of people. The first 
group included fifty-five persons who stated that they be- 
lieved that mien and womeja were totally different in almost 
every way. The second group included fifty- Seven people 
who stated that they felt that no differences, or only very 

.minimal differences, existed between men and women. T- tests 
were run on the items and those sixty-nine items wViich best 
discriminated between the two- groups were selected for in- 

* elusion in the €inal instrument.' Teist-retest reliability 
on these items based on two ratings one month apart, had ^ 
an aVel^age correlation of .80. 'Internal reliability for 
the^nstriment was .86. 



Variable^' 

Two independent variatblSfes were examined: the teacher's 
perception of sjbx roles and the^ student 's sex. The five 
dependent variables that were considered were five content 
analysis categories in the written criticism given by the 
.teacher. The first was t|ie total nujnber of comment themes, 
pr individual commervts, which was the basic co^ng-unit for 

the study defined as' the "subject-predica^ assertion , 

36 - •' 

either explicit or clearly implicit," Examples of comment 
themes, are "Good Job, "Your d«M.very seemed artificial." 
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• and "Introduction worked well." The second variable 'was 



.th!^; which was, calc^^ 

s^'^xftWtf' coiiniiiOT /'aiiy eommfint dealing with ideas , reasoning,- 

■■ - ■ ' 27 ' > ^ 

'r^ eVi^toCes, brgahiza^^ or language , ',' such as "Interesting 

topib ch6i6e. " A delivery coinment^A^^ ^any cpi^ * ^ 

^\ ' w^th' the ptiysioal and vqc^ elements oJ^.^^^^ 

as rate, vjdlumev' voc^l in^^ 

/. .- ' .- '/ ,::r;x^ '■'>^^;^ •■ . 

; posture, poise, articu^laition or prptninclation, such as y 

"Poor eye cibntact:." ThW thifd- yariable was the proparti<m 

of positive conmenlls whiich^^w^^ the^ v • 

piositive comments by the t^ Pb^it^ive. " 

comments \irere defined as "any .comment which' praises or ex- ; 

- pressed ^^piroval of the speaker or the speech performance^ "^.^ ^ 

^ch as "Strong cQnclusipri/'. Negativi-'commdhts were diefined - 

v^H^s "any comment which expresses dis^tfpprpyal or^^^^^^^ 

'I /^i gestion for improvement ^" silch'as; " to develop your ideas 

I further /' ^lie fourth' dependent va 

'\J of personal comments arid was detextnined by dividing the per- 

. 8 onal comments by the totai comments . Personal comments ' 

included "any comment ; in wh^ 

her own aff ective response //opinion, at 

pr which make9 a cpmparison to; a previous speaking performance 
of the same strident,"-''" such as "You really improved your \ 
use of supporting m ^Impersonal comments included. 

, "cognitive comments dealfri^ with the application of standards 
of good speakirtg,"^^.^ su^^ as "Clear organiziation is essential." 
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The; fifth dependent variable yas the proportion of atomistic 

comments to the total comment^. Atomistic comments were 

■ ■. ■ ■ ' ■ ' - ^ . 

definied as ".any coiranent which deals with somis isolable as- 

' . ■ ■• -.f ^ . ■ ■ ... ■ . ■ 

"'43 •■■ • ■ 

pect of the speech performance," such as "Adequate us^ 



^ijSPtatistical evidence," and holistic commentis were defined 
as "any comnfent which deal s with the overall speech performance 
without^ specifying any particular component of the performance. 
"Great speechl" would Hbe an example of a holist^ic comment. 
Procedure ^ 

One hundred twenty-five high school teachers received 
the instrtiment by mail. Fifty-nine of them returned com- 
pleted instruments permitting .the identification of six male 
teachers who perceived the greatest difference between 
male and female sex roles J the six female teachers who 
perceived ^the greatest difference; the six uSale teachers 

who perceived the least difference between male and female 

' / . ^' ■ _ ■ / I * . . ■ ■ 

sex roles; the six female teachers whd^ percelived the- . ' ' 

least difference. ^ ; ' 

/' \ny ■ 

Four male and four female teachers who perceiived maxi- 

*» ■• ' ' ' . •■ ," ■ , ' ■ " 

mu^ differences between male and female sex roles and four 
male and four female t'eachers who perceived minima||||if fer- 
ences cooperated in the study. These teachers were not told 
the purpose of the study, but rather that a group of people 
were.^inter.ested in* studying high school speeches and high 
school speech priticism. Each of the sixteen teachers re- 

ceived twenty critique sheets--blank pheets which simjily asked 

' ■ ' ■ ■ • " • . .1 ^ 

for\the name o:g the student, the name of the teacher,- -the 



grade assigned, and •'C6l^laents•^-on which t^^ record their 
•written speech criticism. 

Critiques for two male students and for two female s tti- 

dentiS criticized by each instructor were selected randomly 

' ■ '■ . '■■ -v' •■ ■ '* ■■ ■ ■ ' 

and the written" critficism was content analyzed by two per- ' ^ 

^oiis , trained in content analysis methods. Inter-rater relir- 

ability for these two persons performing the content analysis 

in this study was. .96. The results that follow are basjpd 

on these analyses. : 

Statistical Design V ' ^ X - ^ * 

The statistical, design' emplpyed in analyzing /he data 
was a three-way factorial. In this- t^o- by -two -b^- two fac- 
tbrial, the first factor was the sex of -the te/cher and 
contained two levels, male and female. The /econd factor, 
teacher's perceptions of /sex roles, also lyid two levels — 
perception of/maximiffla differences in sex/ro^ies and perceptions 
o£ minimum differences in 3ex' roles. The third factor, stu- 

dent.'s sex, contained the two level^of male and female. 

. *' ■ ■ " - ^ -i.. 

RESULTS 

Sixty- %ur.pi^es of written criti9ism comprised the con- 
tent santple; these writtfen critiques kontfzained ^a -total of 621 
themes, . In order to test the hypotheses und^r investigation, 
the results were broken ,d«4i into the various teacher and stu- 
dent groups of interest./ M - * 
. ^ The data obtained in the^udy were analyzed by use of 
a three-way analysis of varianceV A separate analysis was 
cpmpleted *for each dimension: the mean number of themes; the 
1%prpportioii of content comments, positive comments, personal 



|ince for the inean' nicnbei: of connnent themes ^iven per student 

f or ^a,ch of the variables indicated that a signific^l: 

difference occui>p in the miean huinber of themes assigned to 

each student* speaker between those *t6achers who perceive 

taaximtim differences between persons bajsed on sex and ti^se 

'■teachers who perceive minimum differences (F = 6.16; d.f. 

1, 12; p<- .05) . The analysis of variance which considered 

the proportion of positive themes for each of the variables 

of interest indicates a significant difference on the variable 

of sex of the student (F^ 4.82; d.' £. = 1; 12; p<.05). The 

additional three' analyses of variance- -the proportzibn of con- 

' ■ ' p . ' - 

tent themes, the proportion of personal themes, and the • • 

proportipn of atomt^^c themes, did not yield significant^ 

differences or significant interactions. 

• ' . DISCUSSION 

The first hypothesis, that teachers who perceive maximtam 
differences in sex roles criticize classroom speeches in a sig 
nfficantly different manner than do teachers who perceive, mini 
mum differences in sex roles, appears tenable. . A signifi- 
caiit difference was found between these two groups on the 
mean number of themes each wrote: those teachers who per- 
ceived maximum differences wrpte significantly fewer com- 
ments . - 



f 
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The Idifferencfe bep^e^n*the tWQ groups on the mean ntiinber 
of themes written might be explained as follows. Those' 
teachers who perceive many' differences between female aitd* 
male persons might dr;aw stereotypical generalizations that 
do not ' take^ into aCcoxirit more specific} charactetistics or»; 

Equalities. It follows that their compients wbuld be fewer 
in number as they tend to draw jgeneral conclusions and ap^ 
ply. the^ to a class of instances. As the tendency to gfenV 
eralize incrjfeased, the total number of comments decreased. 

The second hypothesis, that the speeches of male studeiits 

jwould be criticized in a manner that is significantly differeq^t 
frpm the speeches of female students , appears to be verified, 
A significant difference occurred between males and females 
on the proportion of positive coiranents: male students re- 
ceived a loyer prqportion of positive comments than did 
female students. These results should be cdnsidered in the 
cohtext of previous research. To the extent that theorists 
and educators s'fress positive" over negative criticisim, it 
appears that women receive preferential treatment on the^ 
positive/negative dimension of speech criticism. 

The third "hypothesis , that the sex of th'e student and 
the teacher's attitude would interact' to affect significantly 
the criticism of classroom speeches was not verified.. It 
could not be shown that sexist aiidiKnisexist teachers differ 
in their treatment of male and female students.- Sexist and ^ 
nonsexist .teathers do exhibit different crit:j.quing behavior 
on the dimension of the nuinber of comments they write to all . 



• u" ■ • ' 

Students, but they show np dliffe'rjantial treatment to' the 
CWo sexes . Similar^ m^le^ and f^^^- students receive 
different speech crifiquess^s ^fo^ftli^ceiye propprtionalify 
more positi^^es^^inmentS*. ,Hbwever , tiiese differences between 
•the two strudeht groups do i!ipt appear ut3<J2^ a resulfcv of d^-' 
ferential treatment based on sex. This; result calls larco - 
question ^Ke conclusion of earlier researchers that teachers 
treat male and fei^le students differently, based* on s.ex, 
and appears to support ^ the contention pf plater researchers 

ho' suggested thfat other factors ffuch as student^ behavior 
may account foW iJifferentiai\ treatment . / 
* The peripheral findings <^ncluding the additional main 
effect-- the sex\of the teac^%i:\^-and^ the interactions between 




the sex o£ the teacher and the sex of the student; between 

the sex of the teacher and the attitude of the teacher; and 

■ . :\ ... ■. ■ w- . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

among the sex of ^the teacher, the^aex of the student, and 



the attitude of the teacher whijch were not hypothesized were 

• ' " . i \ • • ^ . ■ - \ - 

.not- verified. Thiese resulta^sugge^ xhat the variable, of 

the teaclier's sex inay be less important than other factors 



in pretdicting teacher bejg^ior. / . 

The results of t^^^^s'tudy must be cWutiously iritferprete4 
This sTball sanjple size limited the statistical power of the 
tests made. Fuxiber, the two hypotheses that appear to be^ 
tenable are each supported by only one of five possible 
me£(sures. Research which i& currently in progress by the 

author will overcome the sample sizte problem and may more 

*► 

clearly verify the hypotheses un^er investigation. 
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IMPLICAnONS FOR COMMUNICATION RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. 

The results of this study 'have- implications for ^researchers 



i' 



> and teacher^ in the .field of speech communication, ^ Researchers 
might consider four I'mplication^ from the study. Jirst, they 

, may wish to consider, ;:iie role^ that Certain attitudes , person'-. 

. klrty variables , arid i)redispbsitions of the' rater- -par tdcui^rly 
.sexism — pl^y in fhe process of speech critifcism. The evi-. ... 

^ dence suggests differences in critiquing behavior bas^d on 



:he dimension 



If 



sexxsmA 



Second;, the sex b£ the student or speaker must continue 

■ . ■■ ■ 7 • ' '. ^ ■ ^ . ' 7' ■ . ■ \ ■ . . ■ ' 

to be a significant consideration^ in the ifesearch on criti- 

■ ■ : / , - ' . \ : ■ ' . \ . • ' 

ciism. We should, continue to seek an>understanding of . why 
*male and female syidents receive differential treatment from 



teachers . ' The (explanation of differences in sex ma^nbt prb- 

■ * - ^ , , ' . • ■ ■ 

vide a sufficient answp:^ Differences in behavior and other j 

characteristics of the student as;, well as. predispositions of ' 

■ ; • : ' ■ -.^ ■ -, ■' ■ ' A ' . ■ , 

the teacher should' all be considiered as possible avenues of 
explanation. 

Third, research can be completed which further clari- 
fies the relatiqndhip between the attitude of sexism and a 
teacher's treatment of his or her- students . In this study, v 
^JP^ sexist teachers did* not discriminate between male and ftemale 

students, in a manner th^t jij^ different from* the wa^^^ttcmsexil't 
teachers discriminated >etween them. While Sexist, anjd n>^- ^ 
^ sexist teachers did exhibit different critiquing behavior, 



it was not along the lines that might be expected. The 
results demonstrated; that a sexist bias does afffect a 
t'eacher's written speech criticism behavior. Future studies 
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might utilize ♦ vamous/be^ observationdl methqds in 

order to examine |the influence of sexism in dthier subject-' 

matter classrooms ;anci on other,, levelis — including pre- and 

elementary School: ^ ; ' 

• Finally , rei searchers in the discipline may reconsider 

^^the^ roie;.^^^ teacher 's sex plaj^s in speech criticism. Thiis 

study did ribtjhypothesii^e differences based on sex of the 

teacher nor were, any found. • Conclusions concerning the effect 

' of teacher's sexi( on speech Criticism appear tenuous , at^ best . ■ ' 

Further examination of differences in teacher ^behavior as 

'it' ■ ' ' ■ • - ' ■■ > ^^^^i^fM 

function of sex- should ba done in the context of the variousJ^^S^ 

' ■ ■ / ■"x-'i^^^^ 

I feducationftl levels. Sex differences^n teacher behavioE at;':\ 
the elemeptary school level,- for ins tan^^; might no^^^^ 
eralizable to the secondary iSlyel^^^^ 



Speech communiqatipn teachers niay also find implib^a- x 



l?ions in this . si tudy . This re s ear ch r emiiids us o f : some of W. 
the fa?ctor8 in t^he communication situation which may affect 




A 



our criticism. Knowledge about these variable? .and liow 

, ■ ■ ; . ■■ • ■ ^' ■■ ■ '•^'v. !v,-.^ 

they'kppear to affect criticism increases our sensitivity 

to what has been termed "rater errors ; " V*^il^ may wish^^^^ 

to talk ^bout "differences ijci rating" rather than '"errors .iriy-'^ . 

rating;" hl>netheless , we recognize that differential treatment. - 

oward students as a function of our own characteristics or* . ♦ : 

of the student's sex is potentially harmful; As w^ continue 

€o systematically investigate factors that' affect .speech ^ 

criticism in *the speiech .communication classroom, we may find-' 

that our criticism is more Equitable to ourselves and to ^ 

ou?: students, j. . • 
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